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that he could be insincere in this renewal of his promises.
It was not in his nature to deceive other men, but it was
a sad fault in his nature that he was able to deceive himself.
He said to the Privy Councillors:
"When my father stood here twenty-six years ago he
declared that one of the objects of his life would be to
uphold constitutional government. In this I am determ-
ined to follow in my father's footsteps and to work as
he did throughout his life for the happiness and welfare
of all classes of my subjects.
"I place my reliance upon the loyalty and affection of
my people throughout the Empire and upon the wisdom
of their Parliaments to support me in this heavy task,
and I pray that God will guide me to perform it."
Many people within the circle of the Court and Govern-
ment had been thinking that abdication was already in the
King's mind. But the words he spoke at the Privy Council
rang sincerely: promise was being heaped upon promise, and
it was reasonable to hope, therefore, that he would make the
decision which the country required of him.
The good hopes were fortified when Queen Mary wrote of
her son, "I commend to you my dear son as he enters upon
his reign, in confident hope that you will give to him the
same devotion and loyalty which you gave so abundantly to
his father."
In March, King Edward spoke over the air and reaffirmed
the good intentions which he had expressed before the mem-
bers of the Privy Council. "I am better known to you as the
Prince of Wales," he said, "as a man who, during the war
and since, has had the opportunity of getting to know the
people of nearly every country of the world under all con-
ditions and circumstances.
"And although I now speak to you as the King, I am still
that same man who has that experience and whose constant
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